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OUR HIME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 

KYANIZING FENCING STUFF. 

A HINT TO FARMERS. 

It has now become quite common to im- 
pregnate timber with some material or other, 
which will render it less liable to decay or rot. 
This process is called Kyanizing, from the 
inventor of the process, Mr. Kyan, of Eng- 
land. His method is to fill the pores of the 
wood with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 
This is an expensive article; and others, by 
experimenting, have found that this is not the 
only substance which will preserve timber if 
the pores of the wood be filled with it. Ma- 
ny of the salts of iron, such as the sulphate, 
and nitrate of iron, are employed,—and sul- 
phate of copper, (the common blue vitriol,) 
is also much used for this purpose. The conl 











the wooly fibre free and not easily changed, 
having no easily fermentable ingredients with 
it. His mode renders timber very durable, 
and the other fluids used render it more or 
less so in proportion as the albuminous por- 


neutralized, How correct this theory is, we 
do not know. If our plan above given works 
well in practice, it will be of service in many 
parts of the country where itis difficult to 
get stuff tq build new or keep the old fences 
Tn repair. 


COMMON HEMLOCK FOR HEDGES. 


A writer in the Genesee Farmer, over the 


ne of the wood is more or less completely 





signature of A. 1. Langelier, recommends the | 


common hemlock of our woods (Abies cana- 
densis) as excellent for hedges. He says at 
the ‘Turonto Nursery, in Canada West, there 
is a hedge one hundred and fifty feet long, 
five feet high, three feet thick at the base, 











tapering gradually towards the summit. And 
| the editor of that paper endorses the recom- 
| mendation, stating that where great strength 


is not required, but an evergreen hedge for 
ornament and shelter as well as fence, it is an 


/admirable thing for the business. 


Nothing can be easier raised in Maine than 


tar—which is the bituminous liquor obtained | the hemlock, and we have always considered 


where coal is distilled for gas—is also found 
to be a cheap and efficient article for this pur- 
pose, With whatever substance the wood is 
filled, the process is called Kyanizing. Va- 
rious methods of filling the wood are adopted, 


it one of the handsomest evergreens that we 
have when it is young. After it has grown 
up into a large forest tree, it loses its fresh- 
ness and graceful elasticity when moved by 
the breeze, and dead limbs are often putting 


Some make large vats, and plunge the wood | out their unsightly and crooked forms to mar 


in, allowing it to absorb the liquor, ‘This is | its beauty. 


a slow mode, as it takes considerable time to 
absorb enough of it. To hasten the process, 
it has been found useful to force the liquor in 
by pressure, either pressure of machinery or 
by:lrostatic pressure. 

The mode adopted in the establishment re- 
cently put into operation near the Augusta 
dam, is by employing pressure on hydrostatic | 
principles, by which coal tar is forced into 
timber to be used on the railroad, We 


| flourishing. 


For an ornamental screen it 
would be excellent, and by being kept down 
in the hedge form, it could be kept fresh and 
By planting the seeds late in the 
full or early in spring, an abuodauce of plants 
could be easily obtained. 





Prosrect FoR A crop oF ApPpLes. We do 
not know what the prospect is in other parts 
of the State for a crop of apples, but in the 
western section of Kennebec county there 








thought, the other day, that this process might | 
be useful for farmers in preparing some kinds | 
of fencing stuff, especially the kind of stake | 


fence we are about to describe, and which is, 


represented by the following jacknife cut. 



























































This kind of fence was invented by our 
friend Isaac Dexter, of Winthrop, many 
years ago. It was described soon after in the 





Farmer. It is a very convenient mode of 
making fence where large timber is scarce. 
It consists of cedar stakes, either split out of 
large sticks, or of saplings cut off at suitable 
length and sharpened, ‘These are driven into 
the ground at suitable distances from each 
other to prevent sheep and small cattle from 
going between, and are held in their place by 
a strip or ribband of board, three inches wide, 
nailed to each stake near the top, ‘This isa 
very cheap fence, and when you can get the 
heart of cedar for stukes, very durable. The 
sap of cedar of course will not endure long 
when driven into the ground. We will now 
suggest our plan of making this kind of fence 
of common hemlock, pine, or other stakes, 
and have it cheap and durable. Our neigh- 
bor, Moses Hanson, of Winthrop, shew us 
last spring his mode of making stakes, which 
we liked very much, He takes good, sound 
hemlock logs, carries them to the saw-mull, 
and has them sawed into joist, two inches 
or two and a half square. ‘These he cuts in- 
to the required length, and sharpens and uses 
in building fences, He complained that they 
did not Jast so long as he should like, and the 
idea suggested itself to us that if timber of 
any kind were sawed into the dimensions 
above named, and Kyanized, fence of friend 
Dexter’s description could be made cheaply, 
and at the same time be durable. ‘The farm- 
ers and others in the vicinity of Augusta, 
might obtain hemlock or other joist at the 
mills, or might purchase two inch planks, ard 
have them stripped up by a circular saw, and 
then passed through the Kyanizing process, 
and rendered almost as durable (perhaps more 
so) as cedar, People at a distance, living on 
the river or near navigation, could obtain 
lumber so prepared and have it shipped to 
them. In making this species of fence, if one 
felt disposed to have it picketed before driv- 
ing, the stakes might be sharpened at the up- 
per end accordingly, and a socket slipped on 
to receive the maul while settling them into 
the ground. 

We suggest this mode to our brother farm- 
ers for their consideration, We do not know 
how it will work when Kyanized as it regards 
durability, There is no patent about it, and 
they can try the experiment and learn the 
results, or not, as they like. 

If any one wishes to try the method who 
does not live near enough to any Kyanizing 
establishment, he might fill a hogshead or 
some other vessel—a tan vat, for instance— 
with a strong solution of blue vitriol, and put 
his stakes in sonk in the liquor, If only the 
lower half of the stukes, where they go into 
the ground, were Kyanized, it would no doubt 
cause them to last much longer. Blue vitriol 
is a cheap article, and a hundred weight would 
prepare a good deal of stuff. 

Kyan’s theory, in regard to preserving tim- 
ber by his process, is this, . It is the albumin 
ous portion of the wood which, absorbing 
moisture, and fermenting, brings on decay. 
Now, if by any means this albumen can be 


destroyed or its uature changed, the woody | 


fibre will last a great length of rene ane. 
as it would approximate to the nature of 
charcoal. To dothis, he employed corrosive 
sublimate, which, combining with the albu- 


are but very few. Most of the varieties of 
apples blossomed very fully, but an extremely 
heavy wind from the north-west about the 
time of the maturing of the pollen or fruit 
dust, swept then all off in a single day. 


Tue Nortu Caro.ina PINE TREE DISEASE. 
The Wilmington Commercial states that the 





| destruction of the pine trees extends up coun- 


try to the whole extent of the pine region.— 
The death of the pines is believed to be 


| caused by a small black bug that feeds on the 
‘sap, which travels round the tree beneath the 


bark. ‘The circulation of the sap stops, and 
death immediately ensues. 








LIME. 

By burning and slaking, the lime is reduced 
to the state of impalpable powder, finer than 
could be obtained by any available method of 
crushing. It can in consequence be diffused 
more uniformly through the soil, and hence a 
sinaller quantity will produce an equal effect. 
This minute state of division also promotes 
in a wonderful degree the chemical action of 
the lime. In all cases chemical action takes 
place between exceedingly minute particles of 
matter, and among solid substances the more 
rapidly, the finer the powder to which they 
can be reduced. 

The effect of burned lime is more powerful 
and more immediate than that of unburned 
lime in the form of chalk, oyster shells or 
marl. Hence it sooner neutralizes the acids 
which exist in the soil, and sooner causes the 
decomposition of vegetable matter of every 
kind to commence, upon which its efficacy, in 
a greater degree depends, 

Further, quick-lime is soluble in water, and 
hence every shower that falls and sinks into 
the soil carries with ita portion of lime so 
long as any of it renmins in the caustic state. 
It thus reaches acid matters that lie beneath 
the surface, and alters and ameliorates even 
the subsoil itself. 

In the analysis of the ashes of wheat it is 
found to contain $7 per ct. of lime; oats 26, 
barley 16, rye 21, potatoes 66, red clover 36. 

Among the elements which enter into the 
composition of soil, lime would seem one of 
the most useful. From the above, it would 
appear that potatoes take from the soil nearly 
twice as much lime as either article named. 
In order therefore, to raise a good crop of 
potatoes, it is necessary the soil should be re- 
plenished with lime. It is evident that in the 
course of time, and constant cropping, espec- 
ially with the before mentioned articles, lime 
would be constantly consumed, therefore it re- 
quires replenishing. 

Quick jime in its pure state, whether in 
powder or dissolved by water, is injurious to 
plants. Grass is killed by watering it with 
lime water. But lime in its state of combina- 
tion with carbonic acid, is a useful ingredient 
in soils. Lime is found in the ashes of the 
greater number of plants. 

[American Journal of Ag. and Science, 


Acricotture 1s New Hampsnire. The 
N. H: Statesman, published at Concord, has 
the following cheering intelligence on this 
subject: 

‘The delightful weather of the past few 
days is improved by the farmers, as the broad 
intervale opposite Main street, bears witness. 
The ripe, rank grass is being cut, and rapidly 
cured; and in no year, of the past twenty, has 
there been a heavier burden. Three weeks 
of clear, uninterrupted drying weather would 
no more than suffice to enable the farmers to 
complete haying. Crops of all descriptions 
look well, Corn wears a luxuriant appear- 
ance, but is not in such a state of forward- 
ness, as in many other seasons; but if warm 
weather continues into September, this indis- 
pensable product will reach maturity, notwith- 
standing its present backwardness. On the 
whole, agricultaral matters were never more 
promising in New Hampshire; and the same 
seems to be the case throughout the United 
States.” 








‘Trees and Vines which are kept the cleanest 
bear the best; like the human body, the pores 
of their skin become clogged with dirt and 
retain gases which should escape. Trees, the 
bark of which has been scraped and scrubbed, 











men, formed an insoluble compound, leaving 


become more thriving and vigorous. 


INDURATING BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS. 

Among the extraoriinary discoveries of the 
present day, by which materials of the most 
humble pretensions in works of art are ren- 
dered of the utmost utility—the most refrac- 
tory substances made to bend to the power of 
iscientific research, and many productions, 
\which have for ages been thrown away as 
useless, brought into most extensive useful- 
|ness—we know of none by which a more ex- 
|traordinary, not to say magical metamorpho- 
\sis is effected, than the operation patented by 
|Mr. William Hutchinson, by which phaster of 
| Paris, Bath, Caen, and other soft stone, chalk, 
wood, pasteboard, and, in fact, any other ma- 
terial, is rendered hard as metal, receiving 
|the most brilliant polish, and made absolutely 
‘imperishable from atmospheric action, ver- 
jmin, &e. ‘The purposes to which this patent 
can be applied are innumerable. The first 
idea of the patentee was the induration of the 


| softer and more common, and almost useless, 


istones fur the purpose of paving; but so am- | 


| ple was his success, that he soon took a loftier 
view; and has rendered the operation, not 
‘only applicable to all common purposes for 
| which stones and slates are used in building— 
jsuch as paving, both internal and external, 
| window-sills, fittings of dairies, &.—but now 
|applies the operation to all the higher works 
jof art. Plaster of Paris casts, of the most 
| elaborate designs, in busts, relievos, architect- 
}ural ornaments, fonts, and ornamental floor- 
‘ing for churches, trellis work for balconies, 


perishable by the operation of the elements, 
and bard and tough as metal. Sculptors who 
may so choose, may work in Bath or Caen 
Stone, or even chalk, and the production will 
be rendered superior to marble; and in all 
these operations the finest edges of the cut- 
|tings are preserved, and not a chisel mark is 
| lost. 

| In inspecting specimens of Mr. H.’s work, 
| we were shown a slab, of soft sandstone, from 
| Tonbridge Wells—so soft, that it might be 
|rubbed into powder by the hand—rendere | 
bard as granite, and rung like a bell; numer- 
| ous plaster of Paris ornaments and busts, met- 
| amorphosed into bronze, granite, and parti- 





colored marbles—drain, water and gas pipes, 
made from Bath stone, chalk, or paper, hard 
jas granite, and polished internally like mar- 
ible; in fact, the results of the operations are 
jinost extraordinary, The water-pipes, anc 
prepared sheets for roofing, will be found 
most economical, both in first cost and in 
wear and tear; in fact, they can be rendered 
ata cost which comes far below any other 
description of material which has yet been 
introduced for these purposes; the sheets 
would also be highly applicable for railways, 
and many other public engineering uses. 
[London Mining Journal. 


TIME FOR PRUNING ORCHARDS. 

D. Sinelair, Jr., writes from Cape Island 
as fullows:—‘*My obfection to pruning in the 
winter is, the frosty winds dry and crack the 
wound; if delayed till May, the sap would 
keep it alive till grown over. I have for 
several years pursued the business of grafting 
in Canada and the States, and have seen trees 
that were pruned in the winter on the decay, 
while those of equal size pruned at another 
season, were healed. I use a moist and dura- 
ble composition, bearing the changes of the 
weather, and will cover the wound until 
grown off. It consists of—Beeswax, 1 Ib., 
Tallow, 3-4 Ib., Rosin, 4 1-2 Ibs, 

Early summer pruning would, doubtless, 
he advantageous in several respects, but it 
usually happens that it is a very busy season 
with nearly all cultivators, ‘There appears, 
however, to be no objection to late winter 
pruning, if the wounds are protected by a 
suitable water-proof covering; a good and 
cheap one consists of a mixture of tar and 
brick dust applied warm; or a better and more 
expensive one may be made by dissolving as 
much gum shellac in alcohol as will make it 
of the consistence of paint, to be kept corked 
in a wide bottle and applied with a brush. 

[Albany Cultivator. 


Manvcrinc BY MEANS OF cLovEeR. The 
practice of manuring by the means of turning 
down second crops of clover for wheat, and 
the experience that teaches it, is by far the 
cheapest and most efficient of all dressings, 
seems to have taken possession of the agri- 
cultural community in many parts of the 
country, particularly where the farms are so 
large that “it gives them the heart ache, even 
to think of carrying it abroad and spreading 
manure from the cart.””. The fact is, manur- 
ing by means of clover, has introduced a new 
era in farming, and it begins to be seen that 
one half the objections to Jurge farms is done 
away, when, by some intelligent, enlightened 
cultivator, the system has been adopted and 
properly pursued. I was a good deal amused 
while at the house of a friend who was turn- 
ing down a crop of clover, two tons to the 
acre, fur wheat, to hear his wife coax him to 
permit the cows to be turned into it for a 
single day; but he would not spare an ounce 
of it for love nor money. [Baltimore Cult’r. 








Lime ror crass. A New Jersey corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Dollar News- 
paper says: “Seeing in your paper you re- 
ceive experiments in agriculture, and as it is 
a desideratum among farmers to gain the 
greatest amount of profit from the least 
amount of expenditure, I will give you some 
experiments which I have made on a clay soil 
with lime for grass. | ploughed an old sward 
deep in the fall, harrowed and spread on from 
thirty to forty bushels of lime per acre, har- 
rowed again and sowed clover and timothy 
seed. The following summer I mowed two 
tons of hay per acre, and obtained consider- 
able pasture in the fall, and so continued 
mowing and pasturing for five successive 


tons of bay per acre, at which time I ploughed 


bushels of lime at 


sequen eepoyee pio 
y graio crops | have yet tried.” ° 





ornamental inkstands, &c., are rendered im-| 


years, the ground yielding un average of two | single t 


PLOUGHING. 

Midsummer is the best time to plough, when 
the only object isto improve the texture of 
| the soil and to render it fertile, In dull bay 

weather those who have no bushes to cut may 
_ be well employed in ploughing up those acres 
that are now green with thin grass and weeds, 
| but which bear too small a burthen to pay for 
mowing. 

Every farmer has acres of land that he can- 
| not easily make fertile with the manure from 
his barns and yards, He has them enclosed 
‘along with his fertile acres, and may as well 
‘put them to some use as to let them lie unpro- 
\ductive, while he is obliged to pay an annual 
(tax for being the owner of the same. Such 
jacres may be enriched by merely ploughing 
in what naturally grows upon them. And 
when they are ploughed in July or August 
they may be made to bear good winter rye, 
If rye is sown in August it will yield a great 
deal more feed for cattle in October than if it 
jhad been let alone; and the crop next year 
will be as good as if the cattle had not fed it. 

It isto be considered by farmers that the 

pulverization of the soil is a most important 
operation, We use the plough, the harrow, 
and the cultivator for this purpose. Some 
‘farmes plough a field thrice before they sow 
their seed, ‘This is done to break the sods 
land the lumps apart and to make way for the 
| roots of new plants. 
| But Ploughing in midsummer and burying 
|all that is green beneath the furrows puts the 
'soil in a state of fermentation. Every spear 
\of grass, every weed and root, that is well 
| buried by the furrow, soon begins to rot and 
to pulverize the soil that lies in contact with 
\it. So that once ploughing in such cases is 
/equal to twice ploughing when there is noth- 
ing green for the plough to cover. 
| On this principle we plough our green 
sward land in the spring, for planting. The 
later we turn a green sward furrow, for plant- 
|ing, the better, for there is then more green 
matter to be converted to manure, while at 
the same time this matter is loosening the soil 
|by fermentation, [Ploughman, 


HORSE MANURE. 

| This kind of manure heats excessively and 
| burns sooner than that which is made on the 
‘farm. It soon turns white and becomes light 
and nearly worthless when it lies in loose 
heaps. Overhauling and heaping it up again 
does not prevent its heating. 

| When itis permitted to lie where itis made 
and to be trodden down close by the horses’ 
feet, it will not heat so much as to injure it; 
‘and it may lie there without wasting for six 
| months in the summer season, But as soon 
las it is thrown up light it heats. It is better, 
|therefore, to let it lie close till a short time 
| befure it is to be used, unless it can be mixed 
immediately with matter that needs to be 
warmed and added to increase the bulk of the 
| manure heap. 

The way to make the most of this kind of 
manure ia to use it immediately to convert 
other matter that is cold and slow in coming 
to a state of fermentation. All our horse ma- 
nure is wanted to be mixed with peat muck 
and tough sward sods that need additional 
heat. But if such matter is not found on the 
farm, there is always loam aud sand enough 
to mix with and cover up the heaps that are 
thrown from the horse stable; and instead of 
trying to cool this most valuable manure by 
throwing salt and plaster upon it, we ought 
to use its heat to warm other materials—or to 
preserve itby adding more bulky articles than 
yhuse that are recommended. [Ploughman. 


Mops or Bottiie Fruit. Fill the hot- 
tles quite full with fruit not quite ripe; place 
them, with the corks put lightly into them, 
into a copper of cold water up to the necks, 
and gradually raise the temperature of the 
water to 160°, and not exceeding 170° Fahr. 
Keep them at this temperature half an hour; 
then take each out separately and fill it up 
with boiling water from a kettle to within an 
inch of the cork. Drive in the cork firmly, 
tie it over, and dip it immediately into bottle 
wax, and lay the bottle down on its side to 
keep the cork alwaysdamp, ‘To prevent fer- 
mentation, turn each bottle half round twice 
or thrice a week, fur two or three weeks; af- 
ter that they will need no further care. The 
corks should be soaked in water two or three 
days befure they are used, 

[English paper. 

Sez ro your Scions. Scions of fruit trees 
require attention. In some cases they grow 
slowly, owing to a large quantity of suckers 
which take nearly all the support yielded from 
the stock. It is mot best generally to break 
off all the suckers, as they result from an ef- 
fort of nature to replenish the lost top, and if 
all the suckers are broken off, it may injure 
the stem and root, as the scions cannot at once 
furnish foliage sufficient for the tree. 

But the great growth of suckers which often 
cover the scion and retard its growth should 
be checked, to give the scions a chance. Some 
scions remain almost stationary through the 
season, from the great growth of suckers, 
when a little attention would have given them 
a start, aud they would have become vigorous 
shoots, [Boston Cultivator. 


Propuctive arpeLe Trees. Browne, in 
his trees of America, says there is an apple 
tree at Romney, in Virginia, which, aceord- 
ing to Dr. Mease, grew spontaneously from 
seed, is estimated to be fifty old, and 
has attained a height of forty-five feet, witha 
trunk more than a yard in diameter. In 1835 
it produced 180 bushels of large fruit, besides 
four or five bushels left under the tree as 
damaged, and several bushels taken by visitors 
during the course of the season—so that the 
whole amount, in the opinion of Dr. Mease, 
must have been nearly 200 bushels. 

‘The greatest quantity of fruit borne on a 














and limed und seeded as before, and it bas|of fruit—the total weight of the crop being 
yielded an equal burden for the last two 


ci ae one “tiene stan hve scare ia Wet | 





conga 


Armospueric cuuryx. ‘This churn, which | 
was the invention of Mr. Bishop, of Derry, 
England, and which has Leen slightly noticed 
in some of our journals, differs from all oth- 
ers in the method of making butter, which is 
accomplished by forcing a. full current of at- 
mospheric air through the cream, by means of 
a forcing pump. The churn is made of tin, 
very simple in its construction, portable aud 
light, and requires but little expense to keep 
it in perfeet order for working. A writer in 
the Farmer’s Magazine, (Eng.) describes it 
as fitting into atin cylinder provided with a 
stop-cock and funnel, so as to heat the cream 
to the necessary temperature. ‘The air passes 
through a glass tube connected with the air- 
pump, descending nearly to the bottom of the 
churn, The pump is worked by means of a 
winch, which is not so laborious as the com- 
mon churn. Independently of the happy ap- 
plication of science to this important depart- 
ment of domestic economy, in a practical 
point of view itis extremely valuable. The 
milk is not moved by a dasher, as in the com- 


is brought into close contact with the cream, 
so as to effect a full combination of the buty- 
racious part, and convert it all into butter, 
On one occasion the churning was carried on 
for the space of one hundred and forty-five 
minutes, and eleven gallons of cream pro- 
duced twenty-six pounds of butter. Churns 
constructed on the the above principle would 
be rather a novelty in this country. 





Warte Bracxserries. Mr. Young of 
Brunswick, Pa., sends to an agricultural 
paper the followiog account of a while black- 
berry he has found. Similar fruit has been 
seen in several localities, one of which we 
understand in Stephentown, Rensselaer, Co. 
N.Y. Mr. Young says: “If f am not mis- 
taken, I have discovered a new berry. Ihave 
inquired and searched extensively, and have 
fuund nothing like it. Itis a white Black- 
berry. | propose to name it the white berry. 
The bush resembles the common Blackberry, 
Rubus villosus; but the berry is larger and 
sweeter, and when fully ripe, has the color of 
the white raspberry. It tastes like the black- 
berry, only “‘much more so”—as the man said 
of the cauliflower, when comparing it with 
cabbage. If this species of berry has been 
described by naturalists, please inform your 
readers accordingly. I forbear a more par- 
ticular description until I shall have ascertain- 
ed the fact. It may turn out at least to be 
well kuown in some other localities, and to 
have been noticed by botanists under a name 
not familiar to me.” 





REMEDY AGAINST MOTHS. It is an old cus- 
tom with some housewives to throw into their 
drawers every year, a number of fir-cones, 
under the idea that their strong resinous smell 
might keep away the moth. Now, as odor of 
these cones is due to turpentine, it occurred 
to Reaumer to try the effect of this volatile 
liquid. He rubbed one side of a piece of cloth 
with turpentine, and put some moths on the 
other; the next morning they were all dead, 
and strange to say, they had all voluntarily 
abandoned their sheaths, On smearing some 
paper slightly with the oil, and putting this 
into a bottle with some of the grubs, the weak- 
est were immediately killed; the most vigor- 
ous struggled violently for two or three hours, 
quitted their sheaths and died in convulsions. 
lt was soon abundantly evident that the vapor 
of oil, or spirits of turpentine, acts as a terrible 
poison to the grubs. Perhaps it may be said 
that even this remedy is worse than the dis- 
ease, but Reaumer justly observes, we keep 
away froma newly painted room, or leave 
off for a few days acoat from which stains 
have been removed by turpentine, why there- 
fure can we not only once a year keep away 
a day or two from rooms that have been fum- 
igated with turpentine? 

Iris, however, surprising how small a quan- 
tity of turpentine is required: a small piece 
of paper or linen just moistened therewith and 
put into the wardrobe or drawer a single day, 
two or three times a year, is a sufficient pre- 
servative against moths, A smal! quantity of 
turpentine dissolved in a little spirits of wine 
(the vapor of which is also fatal to the moth) 
will entirely remove the offensive odor, and 
yet be a sufficient preservative. The fumes 
of burning paper, wool, linen, feathers, and of 
leather, are also effectual, for the insects per- 
ish in a very thick smoke: but the most effec- 
tual amoke is that of tobacco. A coat smell- 
ing but slightly of tobacco is sufficient to pre- 
serve a whole drawer. We trust our fair 
readers will not scol us for thus affording 
their husbands or lovers an additional excuse 
for perpetuating a bad habit. 

The vapor of turpentine and the smoke of 
tobacco are also effectual in driving away 
spiders, ants, earwigs, bugs and fleas, The 
latter tormenters are so abundant on the con- 
tinent, as frequently to deprive the weary 
traveller of his night’s rest. If he would pro- 
vide himself with a phial, containing turpen- 
tine and spirits of wine in equal parts, and 
would sprinkle a few drops over the sheets 
and coverlid before retiring to rest, he would 
probably have reason to be grateful for the 
hint. Foreigners are in the habit of smoking 
in their bedrooms—a habit which excites 
surprise and disgust in England; it will be 
seen, however, that there is reason for the 


practice. [Sharpe’s London Maguzine. 
Ocue’s patent saicx xitw. Mr. J. Ogle, 





mon churn; but the oxygen of the atmosphere |- 
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[From the Derby (Ct.) Journal | 

THE CLOVER BLOSSOM. 
Careless, oft we pass thee by, 

With thy blossoms white and red, 
View thee with unconscious eye, 

Crash thee ’neath our heedless tread, 
Clover blossom, fair and gay, 
Opening on the summer day. 





Gracefully thy wiry stem 

Sways before the gentle air, 
Deck’d with triple leaves, a gem 

*T would be deem’d, if everywhere, 
Nature had not set thee, still 
Blossoming o’er plain and hill. 
Pleasant seems thy life to me, 

Simple little clover flower, 
Gaily dallying with the bee, 

Drinking dew at twilight hour, 
Looking at the starry sky, 
All night long with wakeful eye. 
And I love thee, blossom fair, 

Wheresoe’er I meet thy form, 
For thy firm, undaunted air, 

Braving both the wind and storm, 
Waiting till the sun again 
Kisses off the drops of rain. 
When I shall be far away 

From the home I love so well, 
And mine eye shall chance to stray 

To some little nectared cell, 
Sad, yet sweet shall be thy power, 
Modest little clover flower. E. 8. Y. 

WATER AS A BEVERAGE. 

Water is the natural and proper drink of 
man. Indeed it is the grand beverage of or- 
ganized nature. It enters largely into the 
composition of the blood and juices of ani- 
mals and plants; forms an important ingredi- 
ent in their organized structures, and bears a 
fixed and unalterable relation to their whole 
vital economy. It was the only beverage of 
the human fainily in their primeval state. 
In that garden, where grew “every tree 
pleasant to the sight and good for fuod,”’ pro- 
ducing all the richness and variety of ‘fruit 
and flower” which an omnipotent and all- 
bountiful Creator could adapt to the relish of 
his senses, and the exigencies of his entire 
organization; it cannot for a moment be doubt- 
ed that man was in a condition best suited to 
secure him the uninterrupted, as well as the 
highest and best exercise and enjoyment, of 
his physical, mental and moral powers. His 
drink was water, A river flowed from Para- 
dise. From the moment that river began to 
“water the garden,” till the present, no human 
invention has equalled this simple beverage; 
and all the attempts to improve it by the ad- 
mixture of other substances, whether alcohol- 
ic, narcotic, or aromatic, buve not only failed, 
but have served to deteriorate or poison it, 
and render it less healthful and safe. 
Water is as well adapted to man’s natural 
appetite, as to the physical wants of his or- 
gans. A natural thirst, and the pleasures de- 
rived from its gratification, were given us to 
secure tothe vital machinery the supply of 
liquid necessary to its healthy movements, 
When this natural thirst occurs, no drink 
tastes so good, and in truth none is so good as 
water; none possesses adaptations 80 exact to 
the vital necessities of the organs. So long 
as a fresh supply of liquid is not needed, so 
long there is not the least relish for water; it 
offers no temptation, while its addition to the 
circulating fluids would be useless, or hurtful. 
[Dr. Muzzey’s Prize Essay. 








Bentz’s Unsranninc Macuine. During 
the last sixty days, L. A. Spaulding, miller, of 
this place, has been engaged putting up a model 
machine for unbranning wheat—that is, to strip 
the berry of the outer coating or bran, before 
grinding it. Yesterday ten bushels of wheat 


equals the expectations of the discoverer. It 
is now no longer theory, and is one of the 
most important discoveries of the age,—add- 
ing as it does, at least twelve and a half per 
cent to the value of the wheat crop of the 
country,—and if brought to hear on the whole 
wheat and rye raised inthe United States, 
would save at least thirteen millions of dollars 
perannum. On flour, manufactured for mar- 
ket, the saving will be enormous, and no 
flouring mill, as now arranged, can compete 
with one having this improvement. ‘The ad- 
vantages are too great to be stated in a brief 
paragraph, which we pen merely to call pub- 
lic attention to the fact, that such a machine 
is in operation in Lockport, and the only one 
ever used in any mill. 
The advantages are—tst. Full twelve and 
a half percent more flour, 2. Flour of bet- 
ter quality. Sd, Not so liable to sour or in- 
jure in a hot climete. 4th. Less offal. 
We are informed that the apparatus suffi- 
cient fora mill having eight run of stone, 
will cost inside of five bundred dollars—ex- 
clusive of the right touseit. Such machinery 
ix now in course of construction in the Big 
Mill in this village, and we are told it will be 
ready for use iu a few weeks. 

[Lockport, N. Y., Courier. 





Siveurar Fact. ‘Take a pup of the large 
cur species, from three to six weeks old, and 
a ewe that has a young lamb; kill or other- 
wise dispose of the lanb; confine the ewe in 
asmall pen, and make the puppy suck the 
ewe three or four times, and you have done 
all that is necessary. ‘he puppy will recog- 
nize the ewe as its mother, ~~ 7 own 
the. as ber offspring, rear it up. 
A 0a a raised is wilder and fiercer, and 
much more severe in fight, than the ordinary 
cur—able to use up all the wolves that can be 

They in part partake the nature 





of Bultimore, has recently patented an itn- 
provement in the manufacture of bricks, which 
is of much importance to those engaged in the 
business. In the arrangement of his kilu be 
usés either wood or coal for fuel, or be can 


is of a very wi and superior qualit 
throughout the entire Kila, ‘The © 


the improved 








y 
ut the entire kiln. ‘I of ery, a0 
kiln does not exceed that of the 


of the wild animal, and will subsist like sheep 
upon vegetation. We have a friend in the 
business in South America, some twen- 
miles back from sriyh gn Ha pe * 
number ith bis floc 

ig tand ti This te the secret 


ANOTHER INVENTION. 


ina « machine for mowing grase &e., and so 


as we are able to judge from an inspection 


were submitted to the process, and the result | 


NO. 31. 


HEN GOSSIP. 
| “Chanticleer” is wise in hesitating before 
| he consents to banish cocks from his poultry 
‘yard and nest eggs from bis hen house. The 
act of laying is not voluntary on the part of 
a hen, but is dependent upon ber age, con- 
istitution, and diet. If she be young, healthy 
and well fed, lay she must; if be she aged and 
half starved, lay she cannot. All that is Icft 
ito her own choice, is where she shall deposit 
| her egg, and she is sometimes so completely 
| taken by surprise, as not to have her own 
| way even in that, 


The poultry keeper, there- 
fore, has only to decide which is the more 
convenient—that his hens should lay here and 
there, as it may happen, about his premises, 
or in certain determinate places, indicated to 
the hens by nest eggs. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the presence of a nest egg 
causes a ben to sit earlier than she otherwise 
would. The sight of twenty nest eggs would 
not bring on the hatching fever; and when it 
does come, the ben will take to the empty 
nest, if there be nothing else for her to incu- 
bate. Any one whose hens have from acci- 
‘ent been deprived of a male companion will 
agree with mein saying that they bave not 
done so well till the loss has been supplied. 
During the interregnum matters get all wrong. 
There is nobody t» stop their mutual bicker- 
ings, and inspire an emulation to please and 
be pleased. The poor deserted creatures 
wander about dispirited, like soldiers without 
ja general. It belongs to their very nature to 
| be controlled ana marshalled by one of the 
| stronger sex, who is a kind, though a strict 
|inaster, and a considerate though stern dis- 
ciplinarian, It does not appear what should 
|make hens lay better under such forlorn cir- 
cumstances as are recommended in the Abcr- 
|deen paragraph. They will sit just the same, 
| when the fit seizes them, and so will ducks; 
|as may be seen amongst those cottagers who, 
|to save the expense of barley, keep two or 
| three hens or ducks only, and procure from 
\* neighbor a sitting of eggs, as they want 
jthem. It has been stated by Reaumur, who 
| is a high authority, that clear or unfertile egzs 
| will keep good longer than those that would 
|be productive; but it is doultful whether the 
| difference is so great as to make it worth while 
| keeping the hens ina melancholy widowhood 
|on this account. ‘Ihe most natural and least 
troublesome way of having a winter supply 
of eggs, isto procure pullets hatched early 
the previous spring, and to give them all they 
ean eat of the best barley, or, if expense be 
disregarded, of the finest wheat. 
[London Gardener’s Chronicle. 








Kranizinc. This process of preparing 
timber so as to prevent the usual progress of 
decay, and to protect it from worms, is now 
carried on atthe Kennebec Dam inthis town. 
A building, 200 feet long, has been erecte:!, 
for the purpose of thus preparing the slee)- 
ers, &c., forthe Kennebec and Portland Rail- 
road; and operations were commenced last 
Saturday. The timber is first mortised, bored, 
scarfed, and sawed off in proper lengths, by 
machinery—less than three minutes, we shou! 
judge, being consumed in finishing off each 
stick, from 18 to 24 feetlong. Itis then placed 
in enormous iron boilers, (of which there are 
two, about 50 feet long and 5 or 6 feet in di- 
ameter, and which are filled full of timber.) 
Here steam is first applied to it, from another 
boiler outside the building; the steam is then 
condensed by injecting cold water, thus pro- 
ducing a vacuum and opening the pores of 
the wood; after which a solution of coal tar 
(obtained from the bituminous coal, in the 
process of gas-making) is let into the boilers 
from an immense vat overhead, and a grent 
force applied to it by means of a force-pump 
worked by steam, (sometimes, we are told, 
| 100 Ibs. pressure to the square inch of boiler 
is applied.) After six or eight hours from 
| the commencement of the operation, the so- 
lution is drawn off into a vat below, from 
which itis pumped up to the one above, realy 
to be again used. ‘The ends of the boilers 
are then taken off, and the timber drawn out 
all together, being placed on iron cradles run- 
ning on trucks. 

‘limber thus prepared, it is said, will with- 
stand the rot and worms for a very long time, 
we don’t know but forever, although that bas 
not yet been demonstrated. A different solu- 
tion, we believe, is used in other establish- 
ments in this country; but the coal tar is ex- 
tensively applied in England, being considered 
equally efficacious, and much cheaper. 

‘The curious will be gratified by a visit to 
this establishment. The effluvia of the tar, 
however, is not very agreeable—pervading, as 
it does, the whole building, and impregnating — 
one’s clothing so thoroughly as to be percep- 
tible for some days. [Kennebec Journal. 











Important. Numerous and extensive have 
heen the complaints in regard to the potato rot. 
We think we are enabled to give our readers 
a sure preventive and remedy to this bither‘o 
supposed incurable disease, Mr. Edward 
‘Thomas, of this village, purchased last fall a 
large quantity of potatoes, which he placed 
in his cellar in two separate piles. On one 
pile he scattered common wood ashes, leaving 
the other as is customary, without anything. 
The pile on which the ashes were scattered, 
was entirely preserved, there not being the 
least appearance of disease, while the other 
was entirly destroyed, He had tried the ex- 
periment in various ways, and it has always 
proved successful. We can confidently rec- 
ommend it, knowing Me. Thomas to be a 
man of the utmost veracity, and a scientilic 
horticulturist. (Exchange. 











14 days. Keep them in the coops beyond 
that time, and feed them as much as you like, 
and will grow leaner every day util 
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The common nettle is by many considered 















" “ Sop 99 
Encourage your own—for by this you can| the eruption has receded, or ‘struck oe ca 
the common phrase is, He however does 
strengthen and render more Prosperous your- confine kt teens of menthin::"hat on any 
eruptive disease that has receded and lead to 
the production of severe symptoms. He says 
he has seen this means succeed when all oth- 
ers have failed. He applies them so as to 
Sting the skin well, and produce their peculiar 
blistering results, In the case of a girl on 
whom the eruption of measles disappeared, 
producing a severe attack of bron. ‘itis, 
leeches and active emetics failed to bring back 
the eruption or ameliorate the symptoms, 
Her whole body was then freely threshed 
with a bunch of nettles, and within a few 
hours after, the eruption had fully returned, 
and with it every disagreeable symptom dis- 
appeared, 

We cannot vouch for the success of the 
above practice, but as it comes recommended 
by high authority, it is worthy of considera- 
tion, We should think if any thing would 
get up an action in the skin, and excite circy- 
lation in that important organ of the body, a 
good whipping, with green nettles, would do 
it. 
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| to each other’s comfort, enjoyment and hap- 
* piness. We are daily reminded of this in 
, Our intercourse with the farmers and mechan- 
ics who are industriously striving to improve 
in their respective occupations, and to de- 
4 Serve encouragement by excelling in the arts 
i which they practice. We were more partic- 
ularly reminded of it, during the past week, 
by being invited by a friend, while in Port- 
s land, to visit the piano forte manufactory of 
Mr. Edwards, 

We had no idea that any one in Maine 
could come up to what we there saw, and 
fee! proud in saying that as good piano fortes 

uf are now manufactured jn our State as you 
can find in the United States. This is talking 
pretty large, but it is talking true, and you 
: will find as 800d instruments of this descrip- 

tion, manufactured by Mr. Edwards, whether 

you take into consideration elegance of form 
i and finish, rich and mellow tones, or volume 
f 
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als of Waterville,” 


dance of glass houses, 


honest man, and loves 


While upon the subject of medicamentum, 
we are reminded that a neighbor requested us 
to publish in the Farmer, occasionally, what 
would be the best remedies for the Various 
poisons, alleging that although it was not 
strictly speaking agricultural, yet farmers 
would be none the worse off for knowing 
what is useful in such cases, as they might 
have occasion to use them when Physicians 
could not be immediately obtained. To 


and intonation of sound, as you can find this 
side of the Allantic, or in any that we have 
seen from the other side either, We believe 
that Chickering, of Boston, is Considered the 
: prince of piano forte manufacturers; but there 
{ ; is @ seven octave instrument, just finished by 
fi Mr. Edwards, which comes fully up if not a 
14) leetle beyond Chickering’s A No. 1. We 
should like to have any of our Connoisseurs 


Sporting sea WEED, 


ually talking of met 


one of any other manufacture, and give an 
impartial decisinn. We shouldn't fear of the 
} “down easter's)? being thrown in the back 


from the London Lancet. Pare. ‘ 

A man was brought into the Hospital, who Mexican MUMMIEs, 
had taken an ounce and a half of laudanum, mies have been found 
of full Strength, six hours Previously. The | near Durango, in Mexico, 


ial’ thing for them, in this matter, to travel much 
farther and not succeed go wel], 


Buisrerine py 4 HuRRy, It may some- 
i times be desired to make a blister on the skin 
very quickly, and the following has been 


pulse was intermitting, and not more than | the mummy line now, 
will do but you cannot See 80 well through it) | forty in a minute, The respirations convul- | 
} eight or ten drops of the strongest liquor am- 


moviac; cover the liquid with a Piece of lin- 





‘ ‘ and seven inches in length. 
relieved of its contents, green tea, with am- 


ees 


affusion of water, turpentine and mustard to | States, 


without any improvement of his condition, | 
sult. Remove the “pparatus, wash the part, 
j erful remedy, which was attended with ex- | world? 
traordinary success, I allude to the electro- | 
&°rs or a small pair of forceps. Such dress- | Magnetic battery, Conjointly with electricity, | 
! ing may be then applied as is desired, 
ti 
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85 & useless, stinging concern, but ithas} Frrenp Eator—Yesterda 
seen g00d uta. In the first place, | vere thunder shower, a violent wind, or what 
when gathered young and bottled, they make| nen call tornado, passed over the southern 
v Sreens. In the second place, a| portion of the town of Brownville, in an 
ieee oan if oceasion should require, be easterly direction, completely demolishing a 
made of the bark, like that from flax or large barn and out-buildings of Mr. ee 
hemp, although 7 suppose it would not be Wilkins; also a barn —— by Mr. Chase 
AUGUSTA, THURSDAY, AUG, 3, 1848, very profitable when flax is 80 much better. | Page; house and barn of Mr, 
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Moratiry.y The Maine Farmer is defend- 
ing the good people of Au 
charge of immorality, brought b 
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Mr. Dumont replied 
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ask him a simple question, and w 
Swer comes to hand, we shall, probably, be 
better prepared to treat the above case under- 
standingly. Has the editor of t 
seen a single line in the Farme 
the “morals of Waterville”? 
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A CHARACTER. 
BY J. T. FIELDS. : 
©, happiest he, whose rij retain 
The hopes of youth, by a stain— 
His eve of life in calm content 
Like the still streamlet to its ocean tide; | 
No gloomy cloud hung o’er his tranquil day,— 
No meteor lures him from his home astray,— 
For him there glows with glittering beam on high 
Love's changeless star that wins him to the sky; 
Still to the past he turns sometimes to trace 
The mild expression of a Mother's face, 
And dreams, perchance, as oft in earlier years, 
The low, sweet music of her voice he hears. 
BE ALWAYS GIVING. 
The sun gives ever; so the earth— 
What it can give so mach "tis worth, 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
So too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living. 
The more you give, 
The more you live. 
God's love hath in us wealth unheaped, 
Only by giving it is reaped; 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living; 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 
The Storn-Celler. 











"iden Wiens Dollar Sieoutio) 
THE SILVER ARROW. 


A TALE OF SAVOY. 


Upon the summit of a lofty cliffin moun- 
tainous Savoy stood the castle of Count Ru- 
dolin, frowning grimly in the midst of sun- 
shine upon the peaceful cottages below. 
Stern, rough, and half-inaccessible, it was a 
fair type of its lord, the last Count of his line. 
And the sunny brightness, so lavishly poured 
upon it, was truly like the sweet influences of 
his young and gentle daughter. Father and 
child had the same name, but nothing more 
in common. Where sympathy is wanting 
there is little intercourse, so that while he re- 
garded his daughter solely as his heiress, his 
repelling roughness caused her to look upon 
him merely as her guardian and natural pro- 
tector. 

In the deep narrow valley at the foot of the 
hill lay a humble cottage, buried in the shad- 
ow of its lofty neighbor, The old cottager, 
Melchior, was the minstrel and wise man of 
the whole barony. In those days, the offices 
were commonly united, and the harper, who 
delighted high-born lords and dames with his 
minstrelsy, was the repository of the peas- 
ants’ unwritten lore, the story teller whom 
they always welcomed, the seer whom they 
revered. Melchior pretended to little of the 
latter character, except when it was forced 
upon him, or could be made advantageous to 
his interest. Albert, his adopted son, was a 
manly youth, deeply versed in the “gay sci- 
ence,”’ and yet the master of a spirit well fit- 
ted to lead in the front ranks of strife. The 
hand, which ran so lightly over the gentle 
guitar, was hardest in the contest, surest in the 
blow. Well worthy was he to have beena 
pupil of Scott’s warrior minstrel, “the jovial 
harper, who died at Jedwood Air.” 











“He brooked, not he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 
Or call his song untrue ; 
For this, when they the goblet plied, 
And such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 
The bard of Reull he slew. 
On Teviot’s side, in fight they stood, 
And tuneful hands were stained with blood; 
Where still the thorn’s white branches wave 
Memorial o’er his rival’s grave.” 

Of such mould were the minstrels of for- 
mer days, equally ready to exalt their science 
with sweetness of voice or strength of arm. 

The adopted mother of Albert was foster- 
mother to the infant Countess Lilien, and 
from earliest childhood, notwithstanding the 
disparity of their conditions, an intimacy had 
grown up with their growth between the peas- 
ant’s son and the daughter of Count Rudolin. 
She, the gentlest and loveliest of little maid- 
eus, was not the one to think of rank, and 
his strange wild beart burning with poetic 
fire, knew that it could disgrace the friend- 
ship of none, even of the lofiiest. And no 
dreams of love had yet entered the thoughts 
of either. Their ages were the same, but 
the matured soul of Albert naturally found 
itself sustaining her frailer and womanly 
spirit. This difference compensated for the 
equality in years, and placed him in the rela- 
tion which man instinctively bears to the 
other sex. Their meetings had always heen 
frequent, almost daily, yet neither of them 
ever dreamed of the inevitable result. ‘Though 
the peasant’s son and noble’s daughter might 
be freely together as foster brother and sister, 
who could suppose they would dare to form 
a stronger tie? 

They were now sixteen, and just arriving 
ata knowledge of the truth. ‘The woman’s 
nature of Lilien first perceived it, and her 
reserve, her absence from their place of meet- 

ing, and above all, her tone as she utter- 
ed the words: “We are sixteen,” con-. 
veyed it also to Albert’s mind. ‘Ihough yet 
unworn in the world's ways, and trembling 
with the delicious consciousuess of a first love, 








at least, made it alinost impregnable. 

The sports commenced, but Albert took no 
part and looked carelessly on the scene. Al- 
most all his attention was directed towards 
the young Countess, in watching for a stray 
look,.in receiving a chance smile, and more 
than once her shy innocent glance, resting on 
him fora moment, sent the blood thrilling 
swiftly through his veins. He busied bim- 
self for some time until a strange scene called 
his attention elsewhere. 

There was a singular unskilfulness in the 
archers, and one that might well have provoked 
a milder man than the Count. He himself was 
a fine marksman and felt the disappointment as 
keenly as could the unlucky competitors. At 
last as each seemed shooting worse than the 
one before him, he rose from his seat and 
coming hastily forward, seized a bow from a 
peasant’s hand. But even his skill was not 
exempt from disgrace. ‘The arrow struck the 
target nearer than any before it, but still at a 
most provoking distance from the centre. The 
Count shook with rage and shame. 

“Bring hither my own cross-how,” he 
shouted, “‘and the silver arrow. I can do 
nothing with these awkward things. They, 
at least, will not fail.” 

“Beware, Count Rudolin,” said Melchior, 
“the silver arrow is not to be used on light 
occasions.”’ 

“And why not, meddler?” He stamped 
with fury as he spoke. 

«Remember, noble Count, that your ances- 
tor received that arrow from a dealer in mag- 
ic for a particular mystic purpose, and the 
time of that has long since passed. Think 
too of the fatal caution which accompanied 
the gift,—to use it only where life or death to 
the House of Rudolin was concerned, for when 
the shaft should miss its mark, the unskillful 
archer should find it in his own heart.” 

J] am not the unskillful marksman whose 
arrow can miss,” said the Count, sternly, as 
he received the shaft and bow. This arrow, 
which had descended through many gene 
tions to the heirs of Rudolin, was delicately 
moulded of virgin metal. ‘The shaft was hol- 
low and skillfully ornamented with strange 
characters, and aside from the magic powers 
commonly attributed to it, was indeed a sure 
weapon in the hands of a good marksman. 
The Count examined it reverently, placed it 
in the bow and turned to take aim. 

In his agitation he did not carefully draw 
the bow string, and as he abruptly wheeled 
about, caught the string against his doublet, 
and, of course, discharged the shaft. It whiz- 
zed swiftly through the air and lodged ina 
tree, which projected right over the fearful 
fissure already mentioned. All hurried to the 
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was brilliantly illuminated, and thrown open 
fordancing. Count Rudolin was there, some- 
what more composed than he had shown him- 
lelf a few hours before. But with a darker 
expression than common upon his counte- 
nance. ‘Ihe talisman of his house was still 
firmly grasped in bis hand as if be feared to 
lose it again. Perhaps he thought of what 
young Albert had gained in exchange for risk- 
ing his life. : 

Lilien too was there, no longer quietly 
beautiful, but discomposed, and each moment 
casting around vague glances, which seemed 
to implore assistance. Melchior received one 
and obeyed the mute sign to approach her. 

“Can you not save him, father Melchior?” 

“No harm of life or limb will come to Al- 
bert. I know that which will set him free, 
and if it comes to the worst I will speak.” 

“Save bim then as he is. Can you talk so 
coolly of the danger to the son whom you 
have adopted as your own?” 

“Countess Lilien, he can be relieved only 
by your own fall. Do you consent to the 
sacrifice? Bethink you before you speak.” 

“I need no thought. Say what you know 
—no matter what happens to me. I caunot 
be more wretched than I am now.” 

“Then I will do it,” exclaimed the old 
man. “It is time,—full time that the whole 
truth was known.” 

He struck bis harp; the dancing ceased, 
and all gathered around the minstrel for his 
accustomed song and tale. But when their 
attention was secured, he commenced ab- 
ruptly with the recital of his story, addressing 
himself particularly to Count Rudolin, 
“There once lived a baron whose life was 
cheered by a good and beautiful lady. She 
died and left him but one pledge of their 
bappiness—a newly born child, Years passed 
by, and the young Countess arrived just upon 
the verge of womanhood, lovely as her mother 
before ber, and blessed by all. But unfortu- 
nately she loved a peasant, and this awakened 
the baron’s wrath. The Count Rudolin, dis- 
covering that she was not his child,— 
“Stop!” shouted a Joud voice. ‘The Count 
placed himself in front of the old minstrel 
and eyed him sternly. ‘Melchior, it was of 
Count Rudolin that you spoke. Speak on 
now what you have to say.” 

«I spoke,” said Melchior, calmly, “of the 


noble Count Rudolin and my daughter, Lilien. 
‘The nurse who attended upon the Countess 


at her death, was my wife. She had been 
angered by her lady, and had vowed a deep 
revenge, which should strike into the very 
House of Rudolin. This was done by palm- 
ing off another child asthe daughter of the 
Countess. Her mistress soon died, and who 
was there to suspect or know more than the 


confidential nurse?” 








spot, 

PTbe trunk of the tree was only a few feet 
from the narrow bridge, but where it pushed | 
its houghs broadly out, there was nothing be- 
neath them, except the torrent which roared 
far down the cliff. The tree itself could be | 


unfortunately, the arrow had lodged in a dead 


weight of a man. 
to loosen it would inevitably cause it to drop | 
into the torrent. 


of an attempt to regain the arrow. 


man who will place the silver arrow in my 
hands!” There wasa wistful buzzing among 
his retainers, but no one stirred, 


of such feartul danger. 

“I will grant,” he said, slowy and loudly, | 
‘any boon in my power and consistent with 
my honor, which he shall demand.” Atthese | 
words, he noticed a youth in the back of the | 
crowd striving to break loose from those who 
would restrain him. The Count continued: | 
“The reward shall be given by the hands of | 
the Countess Lilien.” Albert broke desper- 
ately from the grasp of bis friends. 

If success was in the power of man, his 
light, agile form seemed most likely to obtain 
it. It was easy to ascend the tree up to the 
point where the dead limb struck off from the 
trunk. Here he stopped a moment and coolly 
formed bis plan. ‘Ihere was no other course | 
than to advance boldly upon the rotten branch | 


over head, and to return in the same manner, 
He stepped lightly and nervously forward. 
His eye was fixed upon the silver arrow, as it 
glittered before him, loosely hanging to the 
branch with nothing between it and the tor- 
rent but a hundred feetof air. It was reached 
and in the bold youth’s hand. Had he moved 
on without stopping, the decayed wood might 
have borne its burthen a little longer, but the 
unavoidable pause in grasping the shaft bro’t 
his whole weight upon a particular point.— 
The branch cracked. He threw the arrow at 
the Counts feet just as the bough broke from 
the tree with a crashing noise and fell down 


the abyss. A cry of terror burst from the 
crowd, 


la that dreadful moment, when his sole sup- 
port gave way, the youth’s daring coolness 
did not fail him. With a nervous effort, that 
snapped the rotten bough clear from the tree, 
he sprung forward as far as possible into the 
air. His only hope was to catch the bridge, 














she had sufficient pride of ancestral birth to 
feel that they must meet no more. But Albert 
was more hopeful. He too saw the barrier 
between them, but he also knew the power 
of an invincible energy, and resolved never 
to yield his faith, 

It was several days since they had last seen 
each other, and both looked eagerly forward 
to a grand fete which the Count was prepar- 
ing to give his dependants. Such had been 
an immemorial custom in the barony, and one 
that he hardly dared to interrupt, though his 
taste wis not in festivals and merry-makings 
for the poor. Perhaps he endured it less un- 
willingy, because the jovial unthinking ten- 
antry would endure a year of oppression more 
readily, after a single day of pleasure.* Upon 
this occasion feats of wrestling and archery 
throughout the day, followed by dancing in the 
great hall of the castle, amused the people and 
delighted not unfrequently the surly Count 
himeelf. 

The morning of the festival dawned, and 
neither Countess Lilien or the young minstrel 
peasant imagined that their respective fates 
were crovvded together within that single day. 

The great court of the castle was early 
thrown open for vussals as they assembled 
from every part of the barony. It was the 
only place near by which was well adapted for 
such occasions. From the walls of the castle 
itself, a long smooth plat of ground stretched 
even to the verge of one of those 
gorges, so common in that broken country, 
It was a fissure . two portions of the 
small bill, running r down for an hundred 
fiercely over r. The width 
of this fearful chasm was not more than thirty 








feet, and the two edges were connected by a| 


just on one side, in his descent, and he barely 
succeeded. His fingers just closed upon the 
rail, and though the sudden shock in falling 
nearly swung him away, lite depended upon 
his grasp, and be steadily maintained it fur a 
sesond. Then he lightly leaped upon the 
bridge, crossed it, and picking the arrow from 
the ground, whence no one had thought of 
removing it, placed itin the Count’s hands. 

The peasants broke into shouts of triumph. 
Even the Count’s harsh features wore a smile 
of admiration as he said, 

“Now, gallant boy, ask the boon.” 

Albert looked steadily at the young Count- 
ess until she shivered under his gaze. He 
stepped forward and offered to take her hand 
within his own. Trembling with recent excite- 
ment, and conscious of nothing but the move- 
ments of one, so miraculously preserved to 
her love, she yielded to the only impulse of 
por St, and kneeled with him at her father’s 


Count Rudolin whitened with rage at this 
presumptuous act. A storm of passion swept 
into his heart and almost burst the frame that 
was unable to obtain it. For a few moments 
his retainers looked to see him fall in convul- 
sions, as had often happened when an 
roused his ungovernable fury. At length he 
spoke a few words in « hoarse 


me ’ stammering 
3 - 

“Bind and dungeon the madman. On with 
your sports, fools,” 

Without — Lilien, he walked hur- 


riedly to the castle, the silver arrow still in his 
hands. In his joy at its recovery, he had 
vowed not to part with it throughout the day. 


The only reward of its restorer was a dun- 


In the evening, the great ball of the castle 


easily climbed by a hardy mountaineer, but | Sufficient. 


Yet asa) 
work of magic, whose loss would he fullowed owe pevese, and you have heard that your 
by acurse, he could not bear to lose it. Rather | © id also carried this seal of its descent.— 
his castle, any thing, than that on which his | Look here!” He bared the finely swelling 
life depended. 


‘Five hundred crowns,” cried he, ‘‘to the | 


The Count | 7 
marked this and knew what must be the price | f!se man, I might have known that no blood 


“What proof is there that you do not lie?” 


said the Count, coolly, without manifesting 


belief or disbelief in the story. 

**«My own oath, and the attested confessions 
of my wife, just before her own death, are 
But there is another kind of testi- 
mony, to which you will give greater credence. 


branch, which seemed unable to bear the| be silver arrow of the House of Rudolin 
Any attempt from the land was given to your ancestor just before the 


birth of an heir. Thechild brought with him 


into the world an arrow distinctly marked upon 


At one glance the Count saw all the hazard | bis arm, and this has distinguished all his de- 


scendants. You bear such a mark upon your 


arm of Lilien up to her snowy shoulder, but 
there was no trace upon that soft, fresh skin. 

‘This should suffice for you. I demand my 
daughter, Lilien.” 

‘It is enough!—take her. By heavens, 
of mine could have sought to mingle itself 
with a peasant’s race. Aye! bring forward 
young Albert. He shall have the very boon 
he asked this morning. Stop! be is not your 
son—lI have been told that you adopted him.” 

“te is not my son. I adopted him many 
years since,” Melchior replied. 

“Then, in the fiend’s name, let them wed. 
Summon the chaplain hither.” 

And in a few moments they were duly 
married, 

“Melchior, I have interrupted your story. 
I will finish it for you. Count Rudolin found 
that she was not his daughter, and married 
ber to a chance-born, who felt it no dishonor 
to mingle his poor blood with that of a trai- 
tor’s daughter. And the betrayed man soon 
worthily punished the traitor, Mark that 
part of the story, false Melchior. Now, let 
this merry-making cease. Away! all of you.” 

**My Lord Count has not quite finished the 
story. When the nurse gave her own daugh- 
ter to the lady, she took a child in exchange. 
And that child is Albert, whom you, noble 
Count, unthinking of Providence, in your 
haste have married to my daughter. See! 
upon his arm is the arrow which belongs to 
the House of Rudolin.” There was indeed 
a faint, straight mark upon the flesh which 
bore some similitude to an arrow. 

The whole form of the Count Rudolin 
seemed torn with silent yet terrible emotion. 
There was no joy at recovering a son mani- 
fested in his working features, but shame at 
the degradation to his race in that marriage 
and rage against him who had caused it. He 
tottered up to Melchior and raised his arm, 
while his white lips whispered, “my blood is 
joined with yours, traitor.” The blood sud- 
denly rushed to his face in apoplectic fullness: 
he dropped his arm and wavered a moment, 
then fell heavily tothe ground. The shaft 
which he had held loosely in his hand, was 
pointed upwards and transfixed his body as 
its whole weight pressed suddenly upon it. 
He stirred once and died. 

Melchior solemnly waved back the peasants 
as they crowrled around the body. “It is true 
then, that this fatal arrow, when it had missed 
the target, should find its mark in the archer’s 
heart. Let the body be removed. Yet why 
do | command in this hall. Albert of Rudo- 
lin, thou art lord here, and you, Lilien, are 
mistress as before.” 


KILLING MOSQUITOES. 


We heard an amusing story the other day 
of an incident which happened to a lady ina 
neighboring town. Her aversion to those 
little annoyances yclept mosquitoes is only 
equalled by their attachment to her person. 
Particularly affectionate are they during the 
time when the faculties of man are generally 
locked in sleep. ‘To counteract this . 
Mrs. Smith, for so we will call her, usually had 
recourse to a bottle of camphor, 
led the noses of the mosquitoes that they 
generally took themselves off, hamming at 





went to the place in which the 
tle was 











er closet she rushed in which were several 


apron?” “1 don’t know, ma’am.* Where 


bottles, and among them one containing lav- did you put it?” “In this drawer, ma’am,” 


ender, and seizing one of them at a venture 
she extracted the cork to try the odor, The 
inspection seemed to her satisfactory, al- 

the sequel proved that unfortunately 
for herself her olfuctory nerves were not in 
the most perfect order, and she went to work 
immediately sprinkling the liquid about ber 
chamber and over the bed clothes, Taking 
a quantity in her hands, she bathed freely 
her face and that of her husband, who was 
sleeping in total unconsciousness of all an- 
noyances. Then with the thought of hav- 
ing done a laudable deed she returned to ber 
bed, and was soon sleeping as soundly as ber 
lord and master. 

Mr. Smith—who was always an early ris- 
er—awoke the next morning just as the sun 
was poking his noise into the window, and, 
casting his eyes upon his spouse, instantly 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and sprang 
from the bed. The nose be made awa- 
kened Mrs. Smith, who screamed with af- 
fright at seeing aman with a face of a coal 
black bue, standing at her bedside; but her 
fright was changed to mirth on catching a 
glimpes of her own countenance in the look- 
ing glass. Matters were soon explained, and 
she found that the fluid she bad mistaken for 
cologne was a bottle of very fine ink which 
Mr. Smith had just obtained and placed in 
the closet for safe keeping. The carpet, bed- 
clothes and furniture showed conclusively 
that the ink was, as warranted, one of the 
best articles in the market. Six mosquitoes 
were found dead on the floor or in an expiring 
condition, but although the effect upon them 
was so decided, Mrs. Smith has not been 
known to try the sable liquid since, and shud- 
ders whenever she sees an inkstand, 
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[From Neal’s Gazette.]} 
THE RIPE CHERRIES. 
A TALE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


I am going to tell my young readers about 
a poor little bound girl. She was an orphan, 
and her parents had also been very poor, so 
that when they died, which they did very 
nearly at the same time, little Nelly, for that 
was her name, was left without a creature to 
take care of her. It happened, however, that 
a Mrs. Liston, who lived not far from her fa- 
ther’s house, and had often noticed Nelly, as 
being a neat, clean, pretty behaved child, 
when she heard that she was left destitute, took 
her home and had her bound to her till she 
was eighteen. This, in many respects, wasa 
happy change for the little girl, fur she bad 
now plenty of good fuod and warm clothing; 
besides which Mrs, Liston took a great deal 
of pains with her, to teach her to read and 
write, and above all to be a good girl. But 
in spite of all these things, it was long before 
poor Nelly felt as happy as she had done in 
her father’s poor little cottage, for she could 
not he'p thinking of her parents, and what 
she had seen them suffer before they died, and 
the tears would often stream down her cheeks 
as she thought of them. Atlength, however, 
Nelly got her spirits up, and began to feel 
herself athome. Both Mr. and Mrs, Liston 
were very kind to her, and as they had no chil- 
dren of their own, they soon became so fond of 
her, that they treated her more asif they were 
her father and mother than her master and 
mistress; and never was kindness better be- 
stowed, for Nelly wasso grateful that she 
felt as if nothing was too much for her to do 
to please them. ‘The only servant they had 
besides her, was a boy about fourteen years 
old; whose chief business it was to work in 
the garden, to go of errands, and to take care 
of Mr. Liston’s horse; but though at the time 
we are going to speak about Nelly, she was 
only eight years old, she was so active and 
industrious, and su careful to do whatever 
she was told, that Mrs. Liston often said she 
was of more use to her than many girls she 
had bad, that were twice her age. One day 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston were going away toa 
considerable distance, and would have to be 
several hours from home. Before they went, 
Nelly was told what work she was to do while 
they were absent, and assoon as she saw 
them off, she began to work very diligently, 
thinking she would surprise her kind mistress 
by doing more than she expected. She work- 
ed away fora long time as happy as a little 
queen, only stopping now and then to watch 
the blackbirds which were collecting in great 
numbers on a fine Mayduke cherry tree that 
grew close to the house; for the little thieves 
bad found out that the fruit was ripe, and 
were determined to have a good share of it, 
and made a wonderful chattering noise over 
the work. “I wish Mrs, Liston had pulled 
the cherries before she went away,” said she 
to Sam, who happened to come into the house 
just as she was watching them. “I am afraid 
these birds will have them all destroyed be- 
fore she comes back.” ‘They shall not have 
them all,” returned Sam, “for | am come on 
purpose to get some of them.”” “Were you 
told to pull them?” asked Nelly. “No, but I 
am going to pull them for all that. We will 
have a good feast, and will blame it all on the 
birds, if they are missed.” “I would not 
taste one of them for the world,” said the 
girl, “unless it was given tome.” ‘Then 
you area great fool; but 1 guess you will 
change your mind when I bring down a bas- 
ket full.” ‘No I shan’t,” said Nelly; ‘and 
I would advise you not to touch them.” As 
the child spoke she took off a nice new apron 
that she had on, and put itinto a drawer of 
the kitchen table; and then putting on an old 
one, she took some pans that she had been told 
to clean, and went down to the run with them; 
for she wished to be out of the way. Afier 
she was gone, Sam climbed up the tree, and 
having filled his basket, came back into the 
kitchen, and stuffed himself till he could not 
eat another cherry. But after be had done 
this, he began to think of the danger of being 
found out, and considered a long time how 
he must manage to conceal what he had done. 
At last a thought came into his head; it was 
a wicked thought, but what will not those do 
who once venture to steal! 

Nelly had just got her pans scoured and 
the kitchen cleaned up, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Liston came home. ‘The young girl was de- 
lighted with the praises she received for her 
diligence, and bad just been told by her mis- 
tress to wash herself and put on ber clean 
apron again, when Mr. Liston came in, and 


she durst not tell a lie, and could not think of 
accusing Sam. ‘Have you been 
































































said the child; and by this time she was pale as 
death, and trembled so thatshe could scarcely 
stand. Mrs. Liston bad now gone into a sort 
of dark closet that was in the kitehen, to get 
a kettle in which she wished to cook some- 
thing, and with it she brought out a basket 
with some cherries in it, and Nelly’s apron, 
all stained with the juice of the fruit. At the 
same moment Sam came into the kitchen. 
“Sam,” asked she, “do you know anything 
ubout these cherries being pulled?” “No, 
ma’am,” replied the boy, with a look of the 
most daring effrontery: “I have never been 
in the house since you went away, till now!” 
He spoke with a clear voice, and looked at 
his mistress witha composed countenance, 
whilst poor Nelly stood pale and trembling, 
and might easily be mistaken for the picture 
of guilt. ‘There can be no doubt about who 
is the thief,” said.Mrs. Liston, in a tone of 
distress; “‘and though Ido not care for the 
loss of the cherries, Nelly, [ shall be obliged 
to whip you for telling a lie; so go up stairs 
and wait till come to you.” “Indeed, in- 
deed, ma’am, I am not guilty!” said the poor 
girl, clasping ber hands and looking the pic- 
ture of misery. “All this only makes your 
fuult the greater,” said the mistress, “so go 
up stairs at once.” Nelly went, and Mrs. 
Liston followed and whipped the poor child, 
as she thought it was her duty todo. But it 
was not the whipping that Nelly cared for, it 
was the dreadful idea of being thought to be 
a thief and a liar. 

But now, my children, mark the result, A 
very few hours after this, Sam was danger- 
ously ill of a cholera morbus; and when his 
vomitings discovered who was really the thief, 
poor Mrs, Liston wept over Nelly, and asked 
ber a hundred times to forgive her for what 
she had made her suffer. “My father and 
mother used always to tell me that God would 
protect me if | was good, and I see that what 
they told me was true,” whilst her bright 
countenance beamed with delight at being re- 


stored to the good opinion of her kind mis- 
tress. 





THE LORD SENT IT, IF THE DEVIL 
BROUGHT IT. 


In my younger days I was what people 
called a ‘wild chap,’ and I rather think I was 
something of a high boy. Anything like fun 
stirred me from the bottom, and the way I 
‘went it,’ sometimes, when | was stirred up, 
people said was rather curious. 

I believe my respect for religious people 
was not quite so high as it is now. This grew 
out of two things, a defective education and 
thoughtlessness. ‘Ten or fifteen years added 
to my moral life has sobered me somewhat, 
and at this present writing, | own toa pro- 
found respect for religion. I state this that 
neither the gay nor thoughtful reader may 
misunderstand me, if the story | am going to 
relate should seem to deal with some levity 
in matters held sacred, I think the rebuke I 
got, often as I have laughed at it since, put the 
laugh completely on me and my companion. 

There resided in my neighborhood a poor 
widow whose means of support were exceed- 
ingly limited. Between nursing herself for 
rheumatism, and spinning and knitting, most 
of her time was passed. [am ashamed to 
say, that, on one or two occasions I joined 
some wild young chaps in playing off tricks 
upon her, such as making unusual noises about 
the house at night, smoking her almost to 
death by putting a board over the top of her 


low mud-built chimney, and such like doings, | 


that we thought rare sport, but for which we 
deserved a little wholesome chastisement, if 
there had been any one authorized to admin- 
ister it, 

One night, soon after dark, it happened 
that | was returning home in company with 
a merry fellow about my own age, and had 
to go by old Granny Bender’s cottage. 1 had 
heen in town, and was bringing home a couple 
‘Baker’s loaves,’ of which some of our folks 
were as fond as city people are of getting 
now and then a good taste of country ‘howe 
made,” 

“Tom,” said 1, as the old woman’s cottage 
came in sight at a turn of the road, “suppose 
we have a little fun with Granny Bender?” 

“Agreed,”’ was ‘I'om’s answer, for be was 
always ready for sport. 

We had not fully decided upon what we 
would do when wecame up to the cottage, 
and paused to settle our mode of annoyance. 
The only light within was the dim flickering 
of a few small sticks burning on the hearth. 
As we stood vear the window, listening “to 
what was going on inside, we found that 
Granny was praying, and a little to our sur- 
prise, asking for food. 

“As she expects to get fool from heaven,” 
said I, irreverently, “I suppose she will have 
to be accommodated.” 

And turning from the window, I clambered 
up noiselessly, to the top of her chimney—a 
feat of no great difficulty, and tumbled my 
two loaves down. 

When I reached the window again, in order 
to see what effect this mode of supply would 
have upon Granny Bender, I found the good 
old creature on ber knees, piously thanking 
God for having answered her prayer. 

«That's cool,” said | to Tom, “‘now isn’t it?” 

*] rather think it is,” replied ‘Tom. 

“And is the old woman really such a fool 
as to think that the Lord answered her prayer, 
and sent her well baked loaves of bread down 
the chimney !” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“Jt won't doto let her labor under this 
mistake; no, never in the world,” said I, 

“Hallo, Granny!” and I threw open the 
window and pushed my laughing face into 
the room. 

She had risen from her knees, and was 
about putting a piece of bread into her mouth. 

“New, Granny Bender!” said 1, ‘it isn’t 
possible that you believed that bread came 
from heaven? Why, yuo old sinner, you, I 
threw it down the chimney.” 

By this time the old woman's countenance 
was turned fully towards me, and by the 


there was a deep rebuke in the tones of ber 
voice, as well as in the words she uttered, 
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ing, or debilitating the patient. 





over all other medicines is, while it eradicates diseases it 
invigorates the body. It is one of the very best Spring and 
Summer medicines ever known; it not only purifies the 
whole system and strengthens the person, but it creates 
new, pure and rich blood; a power possessed by no other 
medicine. And in this lies the grand secret of iia wonder- 
ful success. It has performed within the ' 
more than 35,000 cures of severe cas 


sia; 4000 cases of General Debility and Want of Energy 


the side and chest, spival affections, &c. &c. 


cases in the city of New York, which we will refer ¢ 


them for the Summer season. 


ture, has kindly sent us the following certificate. 
Rauway, Jan. 2, 1847. 
A year since 1 was taken with the Influenza, and m 
whole system left in a debilitated state. 


entirely to the said Sarsaparilia. I have continued takin 

it, and I find that Limprove every day. I believe it save 

tion. G. W. McLean. 
SCROFULA CURED, 


This certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparil) 
has perfect contro] over the most obstinate diseases of th 


Turese Cuitprex.—Dr. Townsend: Dear § r:—\ luv 
the pleasure to infurm you that three of my children hav 


medicine. They were afflicted very severely with ba 
for which I feel under deep obligation. 
Yours, Isaac W. Cratn, 106 Wooeter st. 
To Mothers and Married Ladies. 
in reference to female complaints. 
“the turn of life,” should neglect to take it, as it is a cer 


eases to which females are subject at this time of life. Thi 


ing the blood and invigorating the system. Indeed, thi 


women are subject. 


so far stimulating the system as to produce a subsequen 


female weakness and disease. 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 


cident. 


fects on the human frame. 


great cause of barrenness. 
It will not be expected of us, in cases of so delicate 


can assure the afflicted that hundreds of cases have bee 


ble medicine, have been blest with a healthy offspring. 
Dr. Townsend—My wife being greatly distressed b 
weakness and genera) debility, and suffering continually b 


moved her complaints and restored her health. Bein 


oor, cor. of Grand and Lydius sis. 
Albany, Aug. 17, 1847. 


Opinions of Physicians. 
, in different parts of the Union. 


et. H. P. Puuine, M. D 
r J. Witson, M. D. 
R. B. Braices, M. D. 
P. E. Ecmenporr, M. D. 
Prinei 126 Fulton st., Sun Building, N.Y. 
Redd 
North ond st., Philadelphi 


anadas. 


A. T. Perkins, G. M. Atwood, Gardiner 
China; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro. 


sold. It cures diseases without vomiting, purging, sicken- 


past two years, 


es of disense; at 
lenst 6000 of these were considered incurable. More team to exhibit to their friends, customers and strangers, the 


3000 cases of Chronic Rheumatism; 2000 cases of Dyspep- els Ghttabeetes antler hoe ee 


This, we are aware, must appear incredible, but we have 
letters from physicians and our agents from all parts of the 
United States, informing us of extraordinary cures. R. Van 
Buskirk, Esq., one of the must respectabje druggists in 
Newark, N. J., intorms me that he can refer to more than 
150 cases in that place alone. There are thousands of 


with pleasure, and to men of character. It is the best 
medicine for the preventive of disense known. It undonbt- 
edly saved the lives of more than 5000 Children the past 
season, as it removed the cause of disease, and prepared 


Unsitep Srates Orricer.—Capt. G. W. McLean, of 
the U. 8. Navy, and member of the New Jersey Legisla- 


my life, and would not be without it under any considera- 


blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 


been cured of the Scrofuin by the use of your excellent 


tain preventive for any of the numerous und horrible dis- 


period may be delayed for several years by using this med- 
icine. Nor is it less valuable to those whu are approaching 
womanhood, as it ie calculated to assist nature by quicken- 


medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to which 


It braces the whole system, renews permanently the nat- 
ural energies—by removing the impurities of the body, not 


relaxation, which is the case of most medicines taken for 


Dr. Tuwnsend’s Sarsaparilla is a sovereign and speedy 
cure for incipient consumption, barrenness, leucorrha@a, or 
whites, obstructed or dificult menstruation, incontinence 
of urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the gen- 
eral prostration of the system—no matter whether the re- 
sult of inherent cause or causes, produced by illness or ac- 


Nothing ean be more surprising than its invy orating et- 
Persons subject tou Weaunnese 
and lussitude, from taking it, at once become rubur: ano 
full of energy under its influence. It immediately Cuunter 
acts the nervelessness of the female frame, whics is uk | and half pint bottles, constantly on hand and for evle by 


nature, to exhibit certificates of cures performed, but we 


without children, after using a few bottles of this invalus 


pain and a sensation of bearing down, falling of the womb, 
and with other difiiculties, and having known cases where 
your medicine has effected great cures; and also hearing 
it recommended for such cases as I have described, I ob- 
tained a bottle of your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and follow- 
ed the directions you gave me. In a short period it re- 


Dr. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 


is is to certify that we, the undersigned, physicians of , 
the city of Albany, have in numerous cases prescribed Dr. ALBERT STURTEVANT. 
Townsend's Sursaparilia, and believe it to be one of the 6 
most valuable preparations of the Sarsaparilla in the mar- 


perior establishment for grain growing, dairyi: g and stock 


DR. TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA, raising. Possession given immediately if desired 
The most Extraordinary Medicine in the World! 


HIS Extract is put up in quart bottles; it is six times | A°#"**") Da. Hormes, Winthrop; J. Wine, on the prem- 


oy Terms hibera) 
For further particulars enqnire of Cov. G. W. Staney, 


ises; or of thesubscriberin Wayne. ISAAC BOWLES 
Wayne, Dec. 22, 1847. su 





The great beauty and superiority of this Sarsaparilia Clothing for the Spring and Summer Trade, 


for 1848, 


AT BOSWORTH’S 
Cloth, Clothing, Tailoring, and Gentiemen's Furnishing 
Store, No. 5, Bridge's Block, Water Street 
THE Proprietors of this well known and long establish- 
ed “Depot” for Ready Made Clothing, are prepared 





pressly for the Spring and Summer Trade, by themselves 


7000 cases of the different Female Complaints; 2000 cases Seen ee Seve eindaer and west iedere as Ne 
of Scrofula; 1500 cases of Liver Complaint; 2500 cases of 
disease of the Kidneys and Dropsy; 8600 causes of Con- 
sumption, and thousands of cases of direases of the blood, 
viz: ulcers, erysipelas, saltrheam, pimples on the face, &c. 
together with numerous cases of sick headache, pain in 


pains bave been or will be spnared to keep up the reputation 
of this Establishment. The best nud most desirable st, les 
of Garments will always be found Strangers visitir g town 
will find it for their interest to call at this place 

Custom Weork.«eWe have a large Stock of Cloths, 
Cassimeres, Dueskins, Vestings, &c., which will be made 
up to order by experienced workmen, and warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. T. & J. 1. BOSWORTH. 

Augusta, April 28, 1848. 18 


FARM FOR SALE, 


Ke BALE—a Farm, situated on the 
East side of the Pond, near the Cen- 





o 





tre, in the town of Weld, in Franklin 

county, containing about one hundred and 

eighty acres, with the Buildings thereon, 

= lately occupied by Stinson Sewall, Exq 

Said Farm has a very desirable location, the Laid is of 

the best quality, well watered, with a large proportion of 

most excellent tillage. The part not cleared is very heavi- 

ly timbered with the original growth, and it may be meade 
one of the best Farms in the vicinity. ; 


‘ 


It will be sold on reasonable terms. For further partic- 


; 1 was induced to | ulars apply to the subscriber, in Edgecomb, or to Isaac 
try Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilla, and after taking two or | Tyier, Ese., of Weld, near the premines 
three bottles, I was very much relieved, and attribute it 


RUFUS SEWALL 
£ North Edgecomb, June 24, 1848. Sw? 


Jd 
A GOOD FARM FOR SALE. 

FARM FOR SALE, situated in North Palermo, on 

the Western Ridge, (so called,) on the new county 
road leading trom Augusta to Bangor—wonld make a good 
©| TAVERN STAND, if one wiehed. Said Farm contains 
about fifty-six acres of good land, under good cultivation; 
buildings good, and well eituated. Also, another piere, 
one mile from said Farm, containing fifty-two acres. The 
subscriber wil! sell a part or the whole of his Farm, tosnit 
“| purchasers; also the CROPS now in, together with the 


sores—have taken some four bottles—it took them away.| FARMING TOOLS and STOCK 


Any ove wishing to purchase a pleasant location, will 
do well to cal) and examine the premises, ws the subserib- 
er is desirous of moving to the West. For further partic- 


This extract of Sarsapurilia has been expressly prepared | ulars inquire of the subscriber, on the premises 
No female who has 
reason to suppose she is approaching that critical period, 


WILLIAM K. WORTHING. 
North Palermo, June 16, 1848. *3u25 





HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

IRE DOGS, Fire lrons, Common and Fancy Bellows; 

Floor, Hearth, and Hand Brushes; Zine and Wondea 
Washboards, Lion and Wood Mup Handles, Wooden Pails, 
Hair and Wire Seives, Mincers, Coffee Millx, Steeivarde, 
Pateut Balances, Lampe, Candlesticks, Syoffers and Trays, 
Hand und Tea Bells, Spvons, Shears and Beissors; Enem- 
eled, Britannia, and Japauned Ware. Also, a complete 
assortment of 
' Custom Made Tin Ware, 

Any article of Tin, Sheet Iron and Copper, made to or- 
der, and repairing done at short notice, at the sign of the 
statue stove, No. 8, North's Block, Water street 

N. B. Cash paid for old lron, Brass, Copper, Pewter, 
Lead, and Rags. GEO. STARRETT. 

Angusta, June, 1848. 2a 


p—p* SNELL'S TOOTH POWDER for sale by 
25 EBEN FULLER. 


PALE AND AMBER ALE. 

UST RECEIVED, direct from New York, 200 barrels 

Miles’ celebrated Cretenm Steck Ale. in batts and 
barrels. Also, BOTTLED ALE and PORTER, tw pint 














WILLS & LOMBARD 
6 Augusta, Jane, 1848. asf 





reported to us. Severa) cases where families have bes H A Y l N G TO O L Ss . 


9 DOZ. Cast and German Stee! SCYTHES; 25 dozen 
SUYTHE SNATHS; 20 dozen Pivmpton’s Spring 
y | Tempered HAY FORKS; 30 HORSE HAY RAKES, Com- 
¥ | mon Rakex; Austin’s Rifles and 8c. the Stones, for sale by 
Jure 12, 1818. LEWI8 P MEAD & CO. 





LUMBER--LUMBER. 


HE subscriber gives notice tv thove who may be desir- 
ous of purchasing, that he keeps constantly on hand 


g | all kinds of Lumber, such as Pine, Hemlock or Hard Word 


| for the benefits she received, 1 wake pleasure in | PLANK, BOARDS, JOIST and TIMBER. Aleo, CLAP- 
thus ochnopies as it, and recommending it to the public. 
M. D. 


BOARDS and SHINGLES, of a}) qualities, which he will 
sell at reasonable prices, at his House in Winthrop, or de- 
livered at Winthrop Village. He will alse furnish frames 
of any dimensions at short notice, or contract to build, re- 
move, repair ur take down any buildings, in as good st) le 
and at as fair prices as can be done by any one in the 
country. 
All orders promptly attended to 


Winthrop, February, 1848. 





FARMING UTENSILS 
T MANUPACTURER®’ PRICES, singly or by the 
dutzen— 30 dozen Cast Stee) Shovels, square and rowd 
;| point; 5 dozen Iron Shovels, 10 dozen Hoes, 10 dozen 


. «, Bost Dyott & Sons, 132 | Scythes, 15 dozen Hay Forks. Also, Scythe Suaths, Sc) the 
he elas oy ia; & ad Hance, Draggist, | Stones, Austin’s Rifles, Hay and Garden Rakes, Manure 
Baltimore; and by the principal Druggists and Merchants | Forks, Hoe and Fork Handles, &c. &c., for sale as above, 

enerally throughout the United States, West Indies, and | b 20 


GEO. STARRETT. 





7 —_—_— 
3. E. LADD, Angusta, and H. J. SELDEN & CO., CCORDEONS—a geod assortment received and for 
Hallowell, wholesale and retail agents; for sale also by J. A 
H. Leon & Co., Waterville; Stanley & Prince, Winthrop; 
3A. H. Abbot, > 


wale, at No. 10, Arch Row, by 
June 14. 24 ALONZO GAUBERT. 


TO GRAIN GROWERS. 








WILD CHERRY BIT?ERS. 











VALUABLE os mrt hg A a eg emg Grain. with the mort recent improvements, at their 


Village, a few rods south of the Woolen 
bility, Serofula, &c. &c. There Bitters are Admirably | Shep in Wiethrop 
edapted to the treatment of diseases in which a debilitated 


hartic, promoting digestion, teoventen the appetite, and | examine for themselves. 


found 
the day, causing, by the habitual 
< atone 1 injarious to the haman systern. 


4 by subscribers hereby give notice that they continue 
the business of building Pitts’ Herse Pewers aud 
Pitts’ Machine for Thrashing and Cicansing 


Also, the Common Thrashers without the 


CYRUS DAVIS. 
Winthrop, July, 1848. Bw26 





|. y~~ Horee Powders, und Dillow's Heave Cure, 
for sale by 25 EBSEN FULLER. 











THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office ever Granite Bank, W atcr St. Augusta 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 













TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the yess. 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed be) cnd 
the year. (7 Single copies, four cents. 

(7 Any person who will obtain six good subscribers sball 
be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

Ky Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per aquare of twenty-nine lives, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent ia 
sertion. Circulation, 4000 Copies. 
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